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Lie Detection
In 1921 an enterprising young police officer, JOHN A. LARSON,
devised a "lie detector," based on Benussi's and Marston's experi-
ments. It recorded pulse rate, blood pressure, and breathing
changes.
A few years later LEONARDE KEELER, of Northwestern Univer-
sity's crime detection laboratory, brought out an instrument he
called the "polygraph," It records changes in blood pressure,
respiration, and galvanic skin response.
Larson's apparatus and technique, improved by Keeler, helps
detect guilt in many legal cases. It requires expert handling and a
quiet atmosphere. The subject is told that the instrument will
show whether or not he answers questions truthfully; if he tells
the truth he has nothing to fear. This relieves tension in an inno-
cent person, intensifies it in a guilty one, which makes detection
easier.
First several neutral questions are asked: Is your name John
Doe? Did you drink coffee for breakfast? At intervals among ir-
relevant items come the key questions: Did you shoot Richard
Roe? Do you know who shot him? Almost always a guilty person
shows greater upset than an innocent person at crucial questions,
compared with his reaction to irrelevant ones.
Good as it is, the method occasionally fails. Innocent persons
also can be upset by key questions. Keeler and FRED E. INBAU
improved lie detection by a so-called "peak of tension" test. It
works this way. Suppose several suspects are picked up after the
theft of two diamond rings from an Oak Street house, which was
entered through a cellar window about eleven o'clock Tuesday
night.
Six or eight street names are listed, like Walnut, Chestnut, or
Pine. Oak Street appears about midway in the list. Each suspect,
shown the list, is told he will be asked whether he knows about a
robbery on any of these streets. Then the test proceeds. To each